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fervent admirers of Shelley. None of these men was indiscriminate 
in his admiration; all were laborious level-headed thinkers, accus- 
tomed to practical work. William Rossetti spent most of his work- 
ing life in the position of Assistant Secretary in the Inland Revenue 
Office. He was — and is, for he happily still fives — possessed not only 
of poetic sensibility but of a keen and ironic common sense. Dowden 
was a hard-working professor of English literature, a poet, and the 
author not only of the definite life of Shelley, but of the most sanely 
enthusiastic and generally acceptable books about Shakespeare that are 
accessible to the majority of readers. Garnett was a librarian in the 
British Museum — a man of extraordinary learning who was never in 
the slightest danger of becoming a pedant, who could find his way 
through the technical mazes of literary problems without ever losing 
touch with the real world. 

All in all, there were not three men in England whose judgments 
in literary matters carried more weight than those of Garnett, Dowden 
and Rossetti, or whose pronouncements upon matters of taste the 
majority of readers more gladly accepted. And these three men were 
ardent admirers of Shelley. They labored with unselfish zeal to clear 
up the story of his life. They insisted upon exact truth even when it 
cast discredit upon the poet they loved. They felt that Shelley's poetry 
is greater than Shelley, but they were convinced that the story of 
Shelley the man would bear telling in full; they were haunted by no 
suspicion that great poetry could have an ultimately foul origin. They 
felt that justice was a cause to fight for ; that truth was not to be feared. 

To delve into the details of disputed points regarding Shelley's life 
is not, of course, the best way of knowing Shelley. Besides, we have 
Dowden's life of Shelley, to which Garnett contributed no little, and 
that is of course better as a source of knowledge than any series of 
letters could be. But the letters interchanged by Dowden, Garnett 
and Rossetti communicate something that a biography can hardly com- 
municate ; they tell something of the spirit in which such work ought 
to be done ; they make the reader collaborate in imagination with the 
biographer — make him an apprentice to a master. 

The cure for dissatisfaction with Shelley's life," say R. S. and 
M. Garnett in their preface to the volume, " is to turn to his works, 
to catch as our correspondents did, something of that unearthly light 
in which his thought was steeped." One will be better able to do 
this after reading these letters. Moreover, a wavering faith in the 
value of the kind of poetry that Shelley wrote may be more strongly 
supported through contact with the minds of three notable scholars 
as revealed in their correspondence than in most other ways. 



The Origin and Evolution of Life. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. 

The word evolution has become even more familiar to modern 
ears than the word gravitation, and yet it is a common error to mistake 
its meaning. It is often supposed that the whole of what is usually 
implied in the word evolution is an established part of scientific theory. 
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Comparatively few persons know that Darwinism and Evolution are 
not interchangeable terms, and fewer still are aware that a new con- 
ception of the evolutionary process is being reached by certain ad- 
vanced thinkers. 

This new idea has been called " the energy concept of life " and it is 
fully explained by Dr. Osborne, than whom there is no more reliable 
authority in America upon zoology and palaeontology. " While we owe 
to matter and form," writes Dr. Osborne, "the revelation of the 
existence of the great law of evolution, we must reverse thought in the 
search for causes and take steps toward an energy conception of life 
and an energy conception of the nature of heredity." For Darwinism 
as well as some other and more modern forms of evolutionary theory 
make chance the cause of evolution — and chance is a cause that should 
not be admitted provided any other possible and sufficient cause may 
be found. The energy concept, though it unriddles no ultimate enigmas, 
does seem to be a key that will open a treasure-house of new thought. 

Dr. Osborne's introductory discussion of his problem is extremely 
well designed to clear away all false or confusing implications that might 
hamper one in endeavoring to grasp the constructive part of the work. 
Four questions are asked in the author's introduction and at least 
provisionally answered. " Does the origin of life represent the begin- 
ning of something new in the universe ? " The reply is that without 
being either mechanists or materialists we may hold that life is a con- 
tinuation of the evolutionary process rather than an exception. " Does 
life evolution externally resemble stellar evolution?" Emphatically, 
no ! In life, " the evolutionary process takes an entirely new and dif- 
ferent direction. But is there not evidence that "similar internal physico- 
chemical laws prevail in life evolution and in lifeless evolution ? " Yes, 
though physico-chemical explanations are in the present stage of our 
knowledge far from complete or satisfying, known reactions of a 
physical and chemical nature account for many of the phenomena of 
life and unknown reactions probably account for still more. Finally, 
are life forms the result of law or chance ? (Again the reader must be 
reminded that he is in no danger of giving his assent to a mechanistic 
interpretation of the universe). Law is more conceivable than chance 
and to grant the conceivability of law is to clear the way for knowl- 
edge. 

Following up the energy concept, Dr. Osborne distinguishes four 
great complexes of energy — that of the inorganic environment, that of 
the organism, that of the heredity germ and that of organisms which 
condition the life of the individual organism. Within these groups to 
trace the effects of the actions and reactions and more especially the 
interactions of forces is the task he has set himself. 

Among interactions may be named the effects in the bodies of 
animals of enzymes, those strange chemical messengers that so wonder- 
fully control the growth and development of the whole organism. When 
it is said that by reference to these Dr. Osborne succeeds in explaining 
the arrest of evolution in reptiles— something that cannot be done by 
the employment of arguments from causes hitherto acknowledged in 
evolutionary theory — something of the interest and significance of his 
work will be understood. 

Besides being a striking contribution to the theory of the origin of 
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life embodying all that is soundest in modern thought and research, 
this book of Dr. Osborne's gives as fascinating an account of the pre- 
historic condition of the earth and of the earliest forms of life that 
existed upon it as any reader could desire for his information and 
delight. 

Japan Day by Day. By Edward S. Morse. In two volumes. Boston 
and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

Few writers can ever have had at command so large a mass of in- 
teresting and picturesque details as had Edward S. Morse when he 
began to write his book, Japan Day by Day; and very few writers of 
the more learned sort know how, as Mr. Morse does, to make details 
fascinating just in themselves. The entire work comprising nearly 
a thousand large pages in all is fascinating from beginning to end. To 
say nothing of persons who desire full and accurate information for 
special reasons, the reader who cannot spend the greater part of a day 
in an armchair with this book for sole companion to his very great 
contentment is unfitted by temperament or education to appreciate one 
of the greatest pleasures that books can give. But to spend the greater 
part of a day in this way would be the act of a spendthrift. An hour 
or two at most should be allowed. With economy the book might be 
made to last a year. 

A singularly keen and rapid observer, scientifically minded, and 
well-versed in the art of living, Mr. Morse has treated of an almost 
infinite variety of subjects with a precision and zest not found in books 
of rewritten lectures, in travel-sketches, or in " interpretations." His 
work, which is mainly a record of day-to-day experience, as the title 
imparts, contains, nevertheless, special chapters upon such delightfully 
abstruse matters as " The Ainus," " Pottery Hunting in and About 
Kyoto," " Customs and Superstitions," " Falconry and Other Mat- 
ters." Opening the second volume at random, one finds on one page 
perhaps an account of the Japanese method of waking up a sleeper by 
a succession of taps gradually increasing in force, with the suggestion 
that this method ought to be adopted in all hospitals; on another a 
description of a curious crab. The multitude of sketches with which 
the volumes are illustrated greatly enhance the value and interest of 
the information contained in the text; and these sketches are much 
more illuminating than photographs usually are, for every one of them 
graphically explains an observation set forth in an adjoining paragraph. 

Mr. Morse writes with adequate responsibility and in a scholarly 
spirit. The fact that he was formerly a professor in the University 
of Tokio indicates the degree of his authority to write about Japan 
and suggests but does not fully reveal the extent of his opportunities. 
His book is authoritative, detailed, comprehensive; it is also zestful, 
almost "larky." The author had intended to write a work upon a 
technical zoological subject, and it required some urgency on the part 
of a wise friend to induce him to change his plans and write this treatise 
on Japan. The scientific work would doubtless have been of value, but 
Japan Day by Day is a book to charm the weary and to divert the sor- 
rowful. It would have been a misfortune if the writing of it had been 
indefinitely postponed. 



